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THE FEONTIEES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

BY 

GENERAL EGBERT L. VIELE, 

Member of the Council of the Society. 

The frontiers of any country are the boundaries that 
separate it from its neighbors. Sometimes they are great 
natural topographical features like mountain chains, or 
rivers, but frequently they are arbitrary lines, shifted from 
time to time by the caprice of rulers or the injustice of the 
more powerful. 

Our frontier, like the receding shadow-line of the sun dial 
that marks the hourly passage of time, has receded towards 
the West under the influence of the advancing sun of civil- 
ization, until at a long distance it has reached the shores 
of the great Western Ocean, beyond which it can go no 
further. 

The recession of our frontier is the most important and 
the most interesting fact of our national history, embracing 
a series of events as brilliant in statesmanship as they are 
unstained by wrong or injustice. The original thirteen 
colonies, that asserted and achieved their independence, 
comprised an area of little more than 300,000 square miles. 
The United States of to-day contains more than 3,000,000 
square miles, and every foot of that territory has been 
acquired by peaceful cession on just and equitable terms. 
It is true that a race of men, more powerful and more 
numerous than the invincible hordes that swept over 
Europe and buried its civilization beneath the pall of the 
Dark Ages, has gradually and almost totally passed from 
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existence — a race that covered the continent from ocean to 
ocean — and has given place to a nobler and a higher civiliza- 
tion, but it has been without shock and without crime. 

More than a century elapsed between the discovery of 
America by Columbus and the first settlement on the 
Atlantic Coast by Europeans. More than another century 
passed before the infant colonies had crystalized into a 
nation ; and still another century glided by before the 
present existing frontier of the United States was estab- 
lished. These 300 years of progressive development have 
a history as brilliant as it is varied in its coloring — like a 
gorgeous piece of tapestry, some of its threads are golden, 
some are silver and some are crimson with the life-blood 
freely shed ; but they are all interwoven into one grand 
picture of civil and religious freedom such as mankind has 
never in all the ages looked upon before. 

Three hundred years ago Spain, France and England 
were the great powers of the earth on land and sea. Each 
of these nations contended for the mastery of the New 
World. Spain, from her possessions in Mexico, advanced 
with rapid strides towards the North. Her footsteps were 
heralded by the daring and adventurous of her chivalrous 
sons. France, from her possessions in Canada, advanced 
towards the West, where the voyageur and the priest led 
the . way into the Wilderness. England, from her settle- 
ments along the Atlantic seaboard, scaled the AUeghanies, 
and pressed forward towards the Mississippi. 

It was thus the New World became the arena of a conflict 
between these great nationalities, seeking dominion and 
power ; but not one foot of the soil then claimed and held 
and fought for with so much tenacity, and at such a cost 
of blood and treasure, now acknowledges the flag that then 
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waved over it. A new race, a new people, and another 
form of government cover the territory from ocean to 
ocean, and sixty millions of freemen enjoy its blessings in 
unity, peace and industry. Let ns glance for a moment 
at the gradual absorption of this vast region by the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Prior to 1781 six only of the original thirteen States, 
viz. : New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, had exactly defined 
boundaries. Of the remaining seven States, some claimed 
to extend to the Pacific ocean and others to the Mississippi 
river. The States within exact boundaries ceded their 
claims to lands west of their present limits in succession, 
as follows : March 1, 1781, New York ; March 1, 1784, 
Virginia, the cession including the State of Kentucky 
and the parts of the States of Illinois, Ohio and Indiana 
which lie south of the forty -first parallel. 

Virginia reserved from this cession for military bounty 
lands the entire territory, 6,570 square miles, between the 
Sciota and Little Miami rivers, from their sources to the 
river Ohio. April 19th, 1785, Massachusetts, including her 
claims to territory west of the present western boundary 
of the State of New York. September 14, 1786, Connecti- 
cut, the cession being the territory between the parallels of 
41° and 40° 2', and west of a north and south line drawn 
one hundred and twenty miles west of the present western 
boundary line of the State of Pennsylvania. Connecticut 
then ceded all land and jurisdiction west of that territory, 
now situated in the State of Ohio, and yet known as ''The 
Western Reserve of Connecticut. '^ August 9th, 1787, 
South Carolina, the territory ceded being a strip of land 
about twelve miles wide, south of the thirty-fifth parallel, 
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and extending along the southern boundaries of the States 
of North Carolina and Tennessee to the Mississippi river, 
February 25th, 1790. May 30th, 1800, Connecticut, yield- 
ing all territory and jurisdiction west of her present area, 
and reserving the right of soil in the ''Western Keserve,^' 
which lies between the parallels and meridians above 
recited. June 16th, 1802, Georgia, receiving that part of 
the cession of South Carolina lying within her present 
limits, ceded all between her present western boundary and 
the Mississippi river, and between the South Carolina cession 
and the thirty-first parallel. The foregoing cessions secured 
to the General Government all territory ceded by Great 
Britain not included in the original thirteen States, as in 
the main now bounded. November 25th, 1850, the State of 
Texas ceded all her claims to lands west of the twenty-sixth 
meridian (103d Greenwich), and between 32° and 36° 30' of 
latitude. 

Cessioj^s by FoEEiGisr Powders. — September 3d, 1773, by 
treaty with Great Britain, the territory of the United States 
was declared to extend from the Atlantic ocean westward 
to the Mississippi river, and from a line along the great 
lakes on the North, southward, to the thirty-first parallel 
and the southern border of Georgia. 

April 30th, 1803, by treaty with France, the ''Province 
of Louisiana" was ceded. Its western boundary as finally 
adjusted, February 22d, 1819, by treaty with Spain, ran 
up the Sabine river, to and along the seventeenth meridi- 
an (94th Greenwich), to and along the Red river, to and 
along the twenty-third meridian (100th Greenwich), to 
and along the Arkansas river, to and along the Rocky 
mountains, to and along the twenty -ninth meridian (106th 
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Greenwich), to and along the forty-second parallel to the 
Pacific ocean. Its northern boundary has conformed to 
the boundary established between the British possessions 
and the United States. On the east it was bounded by the 
Mississippi river as far south as the thirty-first parallel, 
where different boundaries were claimed. The United 
States construed the cession of France to include all the 
territory between the thirty -first parallel and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and between the rivers Mississippi and Perdido, 
the latter of which is now the western boundary of the 
State of Florida. 

Under this construction of the cession, the " Province of 
Louisiana" is now covered by those portions of the States 
of Alabama, and Mississippi, which lie south of the thirty- 
first parallel ; by the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Nebraska, Oregon, Minnesota west of the 
Mississippi river, and Kansas, the small portion thereof 
south of the Arkansas river and west of the twenty- 
third meridian (100th Greenwich) ; by the Territories 
of Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and that known 
as the Indian country ; and by the portion of the Ter- 
ritory of Colorado lying east of the Rocky mountains 
and north of the Arkansas river, and all of the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming north of the forty-second parallel, and 
that portion of the Territory of Wyoming which is south 
of that parallel and east of the Rocky mountains. In 1800, 
however, the ''Province of Louisiana" had been ceded by 
Spain to France, Spain claiming that she ceded to France 
no territory east of the Mississippi river, except the 
''Island of New Orleans, " and also contending that her 
province of West Florida included all of the territory south 
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of the thirty-first parallel and between the Perdido and 
Mississippi rivers, except the '' Island of New Orleans. " 

Under this construction, the ^'Province of Louisiana'' 
included on the east of the Mississippi river only the 
territory bounded on the north and east by the ''rivers 
Iberville and Amite and by the lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain. " 

February 23, 1819, Spain formally ceded the territory 
now covered by the State of Florida and by those portions 
of the States of Alabama and Mississippi which lie south 
of the thirty-first parallel, and by that portion of Louis- 
iana which lies east of the Mississippi river and is not in- 
cluded in the " Island of New Orleans." 

This territory was styled by Spain the ''Provinces of 
East and West Florida." Previous to this cession, by the 
authority of the joint resolution of January 15, 1811, and 
the Acts of January 15, 1811, and March 3, 1811, passed in 
secret session, and first published in 1818, the United States 
and the United Mexican States, the boundary of the 
" Province of Louisiana," which was established by treaty 
with Spain when Mexico was a part of the Spanish mon- 
archy, was agreed upon as the boundary between the two 
Republics. 

December 29, 1845, Texas, formerly a portion of Mexico, 
and later an independent republic, was admitted to the 
Union. 

February 2, 1848, Mexico ceded the territory now covered 
by the States of California and Nevada ; also her claims to 
the territory covered by the present State of Texas, by the 
Territories of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, by portions 
of the Territories of Wyoming and Colorado, and by the 
unorganized territory west of the Indian country, except 
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that part of the Territory of Arizona and that part of the 
Territory of New Mexico lying south of the river Gila and 
west of the old boundary of Few Mexico, which lands 
were ceded by Mexico December 30, 1853, and are known 
as the Gadsden Purchase. 

By treaty of March 30, 1867, exchange of ratification and 
transfer of title having been made June 20, 1867, Eussia 
ceded Alaska. This cession made the line between the 
continent of Asia and America the northwestern boundary 
of the territory of the United States, and extended the 
territory of the United States northward to the Arctic 
ocean. On the east this cession was bounded by a line 
beginning at the southernmost point of Prince of Wales 
island (parallel of 50° 40') and running north along Portland 
channel to the junction of the fifty-sixth parallel of north 
latitude with the continent, and thence along the summit 
of the mountains parallel to the coast, to and along the one 
hundred and forty -first meridian to the Arctic ocean. 

But where the crest of the mountains skirting the coast 
from the specified parallel to the meridian is more than ten 
marine leagues from the ocean, there the boundary is a line 
not more than ten marine leagues from the coast and 
parallel to its windings. This cession is separated from the 
main territory of the United States by the western part of 
the British possessions between the parallels of 54° 40' and 
49° of north latitude. 

The lines of the present frontier of the United States are 
therefore those that separate this country from Mexico on 
the southwest and from the British possessions on the north 
and northwest. These lines are: First, the Rio Grande from 
El Paso to the Gulf of Mexico ; second, the east and west 
line from El Paso to the Pacific at San Diego ; third, the 
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St. Lawrence and the lakes; fourth, the arbitrary boundary 
from the Lakes to the North Pacific ocean. 

1st, The Rio Geande Feontier. 

Away up in the very heart of the Rocky mountains, on 
the crest of that great upheaval that forms the ''dome of 
the continent," lie those three wonderful basins known as 
the North, Middle and South parks. From these three 
parks issue the beginnings of three mighty rivers that 
drain a vast area of country. From the North park, the 
'' Platte," that turns toward the northeast and, after many 
miles of wandering, empties into the Missouri ; from the 
Middle park, the ''Colorado of the West," which turns its 
course westward, and flowing through many leagues of vast 
canons, pours its waters into the Gulf of California ; from 
the South park, the " Arkansas," separated by an almost 
imperceptible "divide" from the waters of the Platte, 
flows southeasterly, and, with its immense volume in- 
creased by numerous branches, empties Mto the Missis- 
sippi. Below these three parks there is still another, 
larger in its area than the other three combined — the park 
San Luis. From this broad basin issues that remarkable 
stream known as the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo del Norte, 
that flows to the south for 2,000 miles of falls and cataracts 
and devious windings, and empties into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Through seven degrees of latitude, and for a distance of a 
thousand miles, the Rio Grande forms the north and 
south boundary between the United States and Mexico. 

Although designated by the Mexicans, in their stilted 
phraseology, the Rio Bravo del Norte, or Magnificent 
River of the North, it is grand only in name, being almost 
worthless as a river, as it is unfit for navigation except for 
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a comparatively short distance from its mouth, and nearly 
useless for irrigation ; a mere brook in width for hundreds 
of miles, having but one affluent of any importance (the 
Pecos), depending for its supply of water principally upon 
the melting snows of the Sierras, from whence it takes its 
rise. As a boundary line it is in no sense a barrier, either 
to the depredations of the roaming hordes of savages or the 
scarcely less barbarous Mexicans. It can be forded at 
almost any point, and to the well-organized bands of smug- 
glers that infest its banks it is a great convenience and a 
prolific source of fraud upon the revenue. The long valley 
which it drains, but does not water, is the least inviting 
and most sterile portion of the United States. 

Along this extended line, two widely distinct races con- 
front each other — as distinct as if they inhabited separate 
continents ; distinct in color, language and religion, and in 
all the habits, manners and customs of life. Under no pos- 
sible circumstances could these two people commingle 
together. The one — restless, vigorous, progressive ; the 
other — ^listless, demoralized, effete. The surging tide of 
American civilization here treads upon an uninviting 
shore. The social wrecks that are always found along a 
frontier form a large portion of the population of both 
nationalities on either sides of the river, and, as is always 
the case under such circumstances, this driftwood of hu- 
manity possesses little in common save the vices which 
are common to both people. 

This unattractive region is the last portion of the great 
central basin of America that rose from the sea in which it 
was formed, and almost universal sterility gives evidence 
of the comparatively recent period when that event took 
place. The long lines of treeless hills have no vegetation 
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but the thorny and stunted chapparal, while in the depres- 
sions the agave and cactus contest with the coarse, wiry 
grasses for the little humus that is found in the soil : this 
very soil yielding salt on analysis, while salt water is found 
almost anywhere at fifteen feet below the surface, five hun- 
dred miles from the sea coast, at an elevation of several 
hundred feet. All nature seems to be plunged into a sea 
of despair from which it cannot rise. The climate on the 
aggregate is sub-tropical, but torrid heat prevails during 
the summer months. In the hottest periods of the year, the 
mercury indicates a temperature of one hundred degrees in 
the shade for weeks at a time, frequently rising to one hun- 
dred and fifteen degrees ; at such times hot, dry winds, com- 
parable to the simoons of Arabia, blow from the parched pla- 
teaus of Mexico, wilting the scanty vegetation and compell- 
ing the closing of doors and windows to exclude the dust 
and heat. At these times human existence is reduced to a 
forced inanition ; listlessness, weariness and in utter dis- 
satisfaction with life and all its surroundings becomes the 
habitual condition. The few half-developed natives that 
move about are simply engaged in gathering the little spon- 
taneous vegetation that affords them the means of main- 
taining their purely animal existence. In mid-day the 
hush and stillness of nature are painful. It would seem as 
if even the lowest forms of animal life had yielded to the 
general prostration and fallen into silence and apathy, or, 
burrowing into the earth, had sought to escape from the 
oppressive heat that paralyzes every motion. 

Desolate and dreary as all this is, yet this same unattrac- 
tive and nearly barren region has been the scene, for a 
period extending back several centuries, of some of the 
most important events that have been enacted on this con- 
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tinent. So long ago as the year 154O5 tlie Spaniards had 
occupied a portion of this valley, and contested its proprie- 
torship with the aborigines. Five and twenty yeai's before 
the arrival of the Pilgrims in New England, and twelve 
years before any permanent settlement had been made on 
the Atlantic by either England, Holland or France, the flag 
of Spain waived in full possession over all this territory. 

Rivers have always been the chief element in determining 
the location of towns and cities. Their valleys, on account 
of their greater fertility, naturally attract the husbandman. 
Facilities for transportation aid in the development of com- 
mercial intercourse, and thus cause an increase in popula- 
tion. At the riverside, also, the aboriginal tribes found 
it easier to sustain their existence, which was wholly 
dependent on the spontaneous products of nature. 

When, therefore, the propagandists of the sixteenth 
century sought to proselyte the New World to their faith, 
rivaling the crusaders in their self-sacrifice and courageous 
zeal, they followed instinctively the lines of the great rivers, 
for there they found the richest human fields from which 
to reap a harvest of souls for the Kingdom that is not of 
this earth. How well they did their work, how patiently 
they labored, the ruins of a thousand missions, scattered 
over Texas and Mexico, testify with unmistakable force. 
Some of these missions are yet surrounded by the wilder- 
ness in which they were first planted, others have become 
the foundation of cities, and all bear witness to an almost 
incredible amount of energy and perseverance, born of a 
sublime faith and prosecuted under difficulties as great as 
were ever surmounted by human effort. 

The earliest records we have of this region are gleaned 
from the narratives of these remarkable men, half priest. 
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half soldier, who, after aiding in the subjection of the 
Aztecs, spread themselves almost single-handed over a vast 
extent of territory — uninhabited, save by numerous tribes 
of savages, whose very existence was almost unknown to 
each other. Led on by visions more brilliant than those of 
Cortez, fired equally by religious zeal and ambition, these 
modern crusaders braved danger with more than military 
ardor, and met death with a martyr's enthusiasm. With 
their numbers diminished and still decreasing, they pressed 
on and on, until they had penetrated into the heart of the 
Continent, where for centuries the wild idolator had offered 
sacrifices upon the altar of an unknown god. 

Descending the water-courses to the Gulf of Mexico, they 
sought, with the cross in one hand and the sword in the 
other, to conquer and to colonize the Indian tribes that 
swarmed over the wild prairies. Their efforts were time 
and again frustrated, and the daring adventures paid to 
their enthusiasm the forfeit of their lives. 

Success at length seemed to crown their labors, and a 
number of flourishing missions were established on the Rio 
Grande, the remains of which still exist, forming the nucleus 
of considerable towns, which are now, on both sides of the 
river, the principal centres of the frontier population. 

These little communities were allowed for a number of 
years to flourish and develop undisturbed, but while thus 
reposing in fancied security, an unseen storm was gathering 
around them. The wily savages of the plains, true to the 
instincts of their untamed and rapacious nature, swept 
down upon a large number of these incipient colonies, and 
ruthlessly murdered all within their reach. Most of the 
missions were for a time abandoned, and many of them 
completely broken up. Interrupted in their great work, 
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the faithful followers of the cross were not foiled in their 
eiforts, nor were they discouraged nor disheartened. New 
leaders, equally zealous and devoted, were found to replace 
those whose lives had been sacrificed, and again the 
missions sprang into existence with renewed vigor. It 
would have been impossible for a merely military force to 
have accomplished what these men achieved. Military 
support was necessary at first to enable them to commence 
their labors, and a small detachment of soldiers generally 
formed part of every mission ; but they were soon strong 
enough from the accession of converts to take care of them- 
selves. 

With wonderful patience and perseverance the Indians 
were brought gradually under civilizing influences. The 
miilds of these simple children of the forest were peculiarly 
susceptible to the fascinating influences of the Catholic 
faith. A constant intercourse with nature develops those 
faculties which are most readily inspired with awe, and it 
is easy to imagine the effect upon them of the glowing 
descriptions of the joys of heaven that await the true 
believer, or of the fearful anathemas and eternal misery 
that as surely follow the unbeliever into the world to come. 
So eager were these zealots to add to their followers that 
they even embraced the superstitions of those they desired 
to proselyte — incorporating into the new faith the myths 
and legends that tradition had handed down to the Indian. 
Thus, by slow yet sure degrees, they made their converts. 
Planting the simple cross in the wilderness, they gathered 
around it the dusky denizens of the plains, and taught 
them praise and prayer, the rudiments of agriculture and 
the pleasures of a peaceful life. 

From these oases of intelligence in a desert of ignorance 
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there sprang the potent agencies by which the Indian was 
raised to a higher plane of existence, and ont of which has 
come the greater part of what there is of civilization in 
Mexico at the present time. I dwell upon this, because in 
no other way can we understand the abnormal position that 
Mexico occupies among the people of the earth, as a nation 
with the mere semblance of a nationality and a people 
without an apparent purpose. 

Out of the 12,000,000 inhabitants of Mexico, but 1,000,000 
may be regarded as white ; the rest, constituting the great 
bulk of the population, are mixed races or pure Indians ; 
and when we discuss the elements of antagonism that pre- 
sent themselves before the westward march of American 
civilization, it is important to understand the precise char- 
acter of those elements. Of all the aboriginal tribes and 
natives that covered the American continent previous to the 
European colonization none have commingled with their 
conquerors, except those who occupied the domain overrun 
by the Spaniards. With all the others the approach of 
the European has been the signal for retreat. 

A gradual but universal extirpation has been the rule, 
under which countless thousands have passed away like the 
mists of the morning. In New Spain, under the peculiar 
influences of religious proselytism, the natives adapted 
themselves to the new order of things, and out of this has 
sprung this nation on our border. It Would be vain to 
expect a higher type of civilization to be the result of such 
an amalgamation ; but it is something to feel that th^re is 
an exception to the almost general rule of annihilation 
which has resulted from the contact of the white man with 
the Indian. Whether amalgamation could have taken 
place with any other European nation except the Spaniards, 
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or if such had been possible, a more elevated race than the 
Mexican would have been the result, it is difficult to say. 
Unfortunately, the contrast between the forms of civili- 
zation that are now presented on our frontier is almost as 
great as that which exists between the Caucasian and the 
aboriginal Indian. Unfortunately, also, the particular type 
of the Caucasian that we oflfer on our border, as a contrast 
to the mixture of races that obtains in Mexico, is not of 
that high order that would excite envy or admiration ; and 
while we analyze the genealogy of our neighbor, it is well 
to understand what are the social elements we oppose to 
his crude and ill-defined condition. 

The American residents on the Rio Grrande are different 
in many respects from the great body of the Texas popula- 
tion. The rich lands of that large and productive State 
have drawn to it a highly industrious and superior class 
of citizens, under whose influence Texas has become the 
Empire State of the Southwest, and by whose enterprise 
and industry, the splendid resources of that State are being 
developed with wonderful rapidity. But the country 
between the Nueces and Rio Grrande is entirely different 
from the rest of the State. The whole region may be 
regarded as a rainless district, unwatered by any stream 
or river ; and it ranks with other rainless districts in the 
world. The stunted vegetation will support a few cattle 
and sheep, but can never be cultivated — never be popu- 
lated. In fact, the whole easterly side of the Rio Grande 
seems to have been abandoned by the rain and flood, and 
left isolated in its bleak desolation. The few herds of 
cattle that are scattered over it are at the mercy of the 
Indians and the equally lawless freebooters from the 
Mexican side, that find it much easier to help themselves 
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to what they can steal from the opposite shore of the too 
convenient river than to have the trouble and responsi- 
bility of providing for themselves. Under such circum- 
stances it is not to be expected that a very superior class 
of population would be found on the border. 

To appreciate more thoroughly the average American 
citizen that is found in that region we must recall the state 
of things that existed before the annexation of Texas, and 
when the Mississippi River was the frontier of American 
civilization. Beyond the boundaries of that vast stream, 
that bears in its channel the drainage of half a continent, 
the then unknown West extended in boundless expanse 
toward the* setting sun — unexplored and uninhabited, 
except by savage tribes. It was a real terra incognita^ 
whose vast solitudes the most daring shrank from disturb- 
ing. At that time the towns along that river became the 
resort of all those restless spirits that sought, in the 
freedom of frontier life, a relief from the (to them) irksome 
customs and moral restraints of a well-organized society, 
and found a fruitful field for reckless adventures among 
the somewhat lawless communities of Vicksburg, Natchez, 
and other river towns. '^Natchez under the hill" — as it was 
called in contradistinction to the more respectable portion 
of the town that was built upon the bluff — was a terror to 
all respectable people, and at night no man's life was par- 
ticularly safe in that locality. 

Gamblers, thieves, murderers, and outlaws of every 
nationality, found there a congenial habitat, and ruled the 
hour in unbridled license. 

The revolution in Texas, and the subsequent war with 
Mexico, resulting in the extension of our frontier to the 
Rio Grande, changed all this, and ''the border ruflBian" 
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took up his line of march toward the farther West. Civili- 
zation crowded him too closely, and he yielded to the pres- 
sure. At the present moment this particular species of the 
genus homo stands out in bold relief as the defender of an 
outraged flag and insulted nationality on the banks of the 
muddy and capricious river, which we are now discussing. 

The state of society, which is the result of the mingling 
of the elements that have thus been described, is of course 
peculiar in itself, and such as can be found nowhere else in 
the world ; resembling, however, in many respects, the old 
times on the borders between Scotland and England, where 
cattle raids and personal feuds formed the chief occupation 
on both sides the line. 

Law and order are terms not particularly well understood 
along the Rio Grande. Power and force emanating from 
the military authorities, maintain a certain degree of con- 
servation, but it is a difficult matter for any one to feel 
absolutely safe at any time. There is something in the 
atmosphere that teaches one to feel that the tenor of this 
life is a very uncertain one, whether he is an American or 
a Mexican. An open enemy, or a treacherous friend, may 
confront him at any moment, and for this reason no one 
allows himself to go unarmed. The rifle, the pistol, or the 
knife, finds murderous employment in the hands of some 
reckless persons almost any day in the week, and a life 
insurance company, even with an honest president, would 
find it difficult to keep afloat in this region. Public and 
private morality are at a large discount. Nevertheless there 
are found in every one of the towns along the river many 
men of character and intelligence, merchants of probity, 
enterprise and excellent commercial standing. In fact, 
there is here a very good field for the exercise of business 
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talent, and not a few individuals have accumulated a com- 
petency in the regular course of their legitimate business, 
while it cannot be denied that illicit traffic has also flour- 
ished most successfully. 

Even among those who are apparently the most reckless 
in regard to tlieir personal conduct, there are men of high- 
toned, chivalrous natures, that would scorn a mean action ; 
but it would require a large amount of the leaven of right- 
eousness to leaven the lump of iniquity that is to be found 
in the heterogeneous mass of humanity here thrown 
together, and it is sad to say that this leaven of righteous- 
ness will never be found in the depraved and degenerate 
priesthood that maintain a semblance of religion and 
exercise a sort of superstitious control over the mass of 
native Mexicans. 

These Padres, as they are called, ha?e fallen away from 
the faith of the fathers, and their isolation for so long a 
period of time in this remote region has induced an utter 
disregard for those moral and religious obligations without 
which they are a curse to any community, either of saints 
or sinners. 

As the true character of a people is shown more in their 
daily avocations and customs than by their political status, 
which is too often falsely represented, w^e propose to exam- 
ine more in detail the state of society as exhibited along 
the Rio Grande, in the large towns, the hamlets and the 
ranches, and the modes of life which prevail among the 
different classes. This long frontier of 1,000 miles presents 
many phases of existence, all of them novel in the extreme 
when compared to a more advanced civilization. 

The boundary, as described by the modified treaty of 
December 30th, 1853, is as follows: ''Beginning in the Gulf 
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of Mexico three leagues from land, opposite the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, as provided in Article V. of the treaty of 
Gfuadaloupe Hidalgo ; thence, as defined in the said article, 
up the middle of that river to. the point where the parallel 
of 31 deg. 47 min. north latitude crosses the same ; thence 
due west 100 miles ; thence south to the parallel of 31 deg. 
20 min. north latitude ; thence along the said parallel of 31 
deg. 20 min. to the 111th meridian of longitude west from 
Greenwich ; thence in a straight line to a point on the 
Colorado river, 28 miles below the Junction of the Gila 
and Colorado rivers ; thence up the middle of the said 
Colorado river until it intersects the present line between 
the United States and Mexico." 

The parallel of 31 deg. 47 min. north latitude intersects 
the Rio Grande at the town of El Paso ; so that the Rio 
Grande frontier extends from El Paso, on the north, to the 
mouth of the river on the south. In taking our survey of 
the boundary and the people that are found there, we will 
begin at the mouth of the river, the initial point named in 
the treaty. 

Commercial intercourse with the Rio Grande is almost 
entirely carried on by the way of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
few roads that connect the interior of Texas with the towns 
on the river are little more than trails, infrequently 
travelled, and never without danger. The traveller, if 
alone, runs the risk of being scalped by the Indians. If he 
has companions, and they are Mexicans, he is very likely 
to be murdered in his sleep by that treacherous race. 
Railways are gradually making their way from the north 
and east into the interior of Texas, and one is now completed 
to the Rio Grande, but the bulk of the trade will, for many 
years to come, be carried on by the way of the Gulf. The 
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coast for nearly its entire length is fringed by a succession 
of lagoons that are separated from the Gulf by long, nar- 
row sand islands. The intervals between these islands are 
the entrances to the harbors along the coast. Galveston is 
the principal one, that city being located on the inner side 
of the island which forms the harbor. 

Eight miles east of the month of the Rio Grande is the 
harbor of Brazos Saint lago (or Arm of St. James), which, 
on account of the bar at the month of the river, is used as 
the depot of the Gulf trade with the Rio Grande district. 

There are but eight feet of water on the bar at the en- 
trance to the harbor, and therefore only light- draft vessels 
can be used in this trade. Yet all the troops and stores for 
General Taylor's army during the Mexican War were 
landed at this point. 

Padre Island, a long, narrow strip of sand, separates the 
Lagoon de la Madre from the Gulf, while Boco Chica (little 
mouth), another lagoon, communicates on the south with 
the Rio Grande only at very high tide, or in times of ex- 
treme freshets in the river. These two lagoons form the 
harbor of Brazos Santiago. 

Prom this point a railroad extends to Brownsville, on the 
Rio Grande, which, although fifty miles from its mouth by 
the course of the river, is less than twenty miles by rail- 
road. 

Pormerly, merchandise intended for towns on the river 
as far up as Roma was either transferred to stout river 
steamers of light draft, or (tarried overland in wagons and 
carts to Brownsville, and there shipped on steamers, or 
transported to Matamoras, on the opposite side of the 
river. 

I was very much amused on one occasion to see a 
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couple of Mexican mucJtachos driving a very slow pair of 
oxen before a cart, on which was laden a hogshead of ice, 
sent in sawdust from New Orleans as an article of luxury 
to a Brownsville restaurant. The thermometer was among 
the nineties, and these Mexican boys made very frequent 
stoppages by the way, during which they stretched them- 
selves on their backs underneath the cart, and enjoyed the 
pleasing sensation of feeling the cool water from the melt- 
ing ice trickle into their throats. 

The ice, of course, was soon dissolved under these cir- 
cumstances, and it was not surprising that when the load 
was delivered at the door of the restaurant, a quantity of 
moist sawdust was all that remained in the cask. 

The railway from the Brazos Santiago to Brownsville 
crosses the famous battle-fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma, where General Taylor won the first victories of 
the Mexican War over a force three times greater than his 
own in numbers. These victories sent a thrill of pride and 
joy through the heart of the whole American people — even 
those who were the most bitterly opposed to the war, 
shared in the immense enthusiasm of the occasion. 

It was the glorious beginning of a gallant struggle that 
demonstrated to the older nations the military capacity as 
well as the military resources of the United States in a way 
that had never until that time been exhibited. 

Following the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
a corps of observation had been moved to the east bank of 
the Rio Grande, under General Taylor. A Mexican force, 
under General Ampudia, occupied the west bank of the 
river on the opposite side, at Matamoras, Ampudia, with a 
Hag of truce, had previously met General Taylor in person 
on the Nueces, and warned him, in grandiloquent Ian- 
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guage, to proceed no further. Finding General Taylor obdu- 
rate, he descended from his high horse, and volunteered 
the additional caution that if he came any further he 
would find the rattlesnakes very had indeed! As soon 
as General Taylor arrived on the bank of the Rio Grande, 
at that point where Brownsville now stands, he caused in- 
trenchments to be thrown up, in anticipation of any hostile 
movement from the other side. 

His force was a very small one compared with the Mexi- 
cans, but reinforcements had been ordered to join him by 
the way of Brazos Santiago, and as soon as his small army 
was properly intrenched, he proceeded in person to the 
Brazos to bring forward the reinforcements. During his 
absence, the Mexicans crossed, under Ampudia, and not 
only besieged the fortifications, but cut of all communication 
with Brazos Santiago. When the news of the situation 
arrived in New Orleans, the people were wild with excite- 
ment. Mass-meetings were held in all the Southern cities, 
volunteers in great numbers were enrolled, large sums of 
money subscribed, and vessels chartered for the purpose of 
sending relief to the besieged troops, whom it was thought 
would be defeated and massacred by the Mexicans, in 
accordance with their well-known brutality. But General 
Taylor was by no means idle. Organizing the reinforce- 
ments without a moment's delay, he marched from Point 
Isabel to the relief of the besieged. His way lay across an 
open plain, where the Mexican army had taken up a position 
in line of battle, with the confident expectation that by 
their vastly superior numbers, and, as they also believed, 
their greater bravery and prowess, they would annihilate 
'' the barbarians of the North." 

They could not have selected a spot more favorable to the 
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Americans, nor could the latter have chosen a better battle- 
field, if they had been allowed the choice. Their flanks 
were well protected by natural obstacles, and could not be 
turned. In fact, the advantages in position were largely in 
favor of our troops^ The dispositions in General Taylor's 
little army were soon made, and the ball was opened. 

Never in their lives were any troops so astonished as the 
sanguine Mexicans. The light batteries which came to the 
front, supported by infantry, opened a galling fire of 
grape and canister that mowed down the Mexicans like 
a scythe. 

The infantry, recruited from the young marksmen of the 
West, opened with deadly precision, and when the ranks 
of the enemy wavered under the blow, the gallant May 
charged down upon them with his irresistible column of 
dragoons and sabred the cannoniers at their guns — cap- 
turing La Vega, the general of artillery, by the collar, as a 
policeman would catch a thief, and bringing him in as a 
trophy. The struggle of the Mexicans was brief, but des- 
perate. They could not maintain their ground, and fell 
back to take up a new position. 

The next morning, the 9th of May, 1849, Greneral Taylor 
found them again disputing his passage a few miles in the 
rear, at Resaca de la Palma. Here was re-enacted the scene 
of the day before, with even more signal success. 

The Mexicans fled in disorder, and the field was won. 
Fort Brown, as it was afterward called, was relieved, and 
the war was formally opened. 

Close to the site of " Old Fort Brown" has grown up the 
flourishing City of Brownsville. It is well laid out, has 
many fine residences, a large market-house, excellent places 
of worship, and attractive shops. 
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The mixture of races, with the mixture of customs and 
habits, gives a peculiar air to the place, but one sees at a 
glance which is the dominant race. 

The first town on the American side of the river is 
Brownsville. Between Brownsville and the mouth of the 
river the stream is so winding in its course that the curves 
almost touch. The land on either side is level and covered 
with a dense growth of mezquite. The ground is too high 
to be irrigated by the river, and the climate too arid to de- 
pend with any certainty upon rain for the purpose of agri- 
culture. The vegetation is of a semi-tropical character, 
and along the margin of the river where there is an over- 
flow there are found reed and canebrake palmetto, the willow 
and water-plants, but little or no useful vegetation. Oppo- 
site Brownsville is the ancient Mexican town of Matamoras, 
the principal settlement on that side of the river, the seat 
of an old Spanish Mission, the theatre of hundreds of 
Mexican revolutions, and the home of contrabandists and 
desperados of the worst type. The houses are mostly of 
the Spanish style, generally one story in height with a flat 
roof; some are two stories high and have a good archi- 
tectural appearance. All the ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church are religiously observed, and the influence of the 
priesthood is very apparent, more especially in the de- 
graded superstition which pervades every household. The 
walls are covered with plastered images in gaudy colors 
and the pictures of saints in all imaginable forms of bea- 
titude constitute all the ideas of art which these people 
possess. 

The principal buildings, as a matter of course, are those 
devoted to ecclesiastical purposes. The doors and windows 
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are tightly closed during the heat of the day, the thick 
stone walls keeping the interior comparatively cool. 

In the evening all the inhabitants swarm out of doors. 
Everybody and everything bears a contraband stamp, 
nothing seems to wear an honest look. The glances you 
receive in passing are furtive and stealthy. The men are 
lolling around during the day and spending the greater 
part of the night in silly amusements, petty gambling and 
dancing, too lazy almost to breathe, and too knavish to earn 
an honest living, while the women are always busy, always 
cheerful, either washing by the riverside or preparing food 
for their lazy lords. 

Among the lower classes this food consists for the most 
part of cracked corn, which the women break with a stone 
roller on a flat stone called a mattat. The broken corn is 
mixed with water into a kind of paste and baked like 
griddle cakes upon a hot flat stone, the fire being built 
underneath. This, together with some black beans, called 
frejoles^ stewed in fat, with an occasional chicken cooked 
with an abundance of red pepper, or some came seca^ or 
dried beef, constitutes the usual Mexican diet all along the 
river. 

The vagabond American who mingles with the Mexicans, 
falls naturally into the same habits, and, like the impecu- 
nious tramp that he is, accommodates himself to circum- 
stances with an excellent grace. The slavish devotion 
of the Mexican women to some of these creatures, when 
they take a fancy to them, is something marvelous, showing 
the dominant traits of the Indian squaw which they inherit 
from their ancestors. 

About 125 miles above Fort Brown is the military post of 
Ringgold Barracks. Adjoining it is the Texas town of 
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Davis, and opposite, about three miles from the river, on 
the San Juan, a small tributary of the Kio Grande, is 
Camargo, an old Spanish town and Mission. Between Ring- 
gold Barracks and Fort Brown is a small settlement started 
by a Scotchman, and called Edinborough. Opposite to it is 
the Mexican town of Reynosa. 

Camargo has the usual stamp of the old Mission towns — 
a plaza, with the church as the principal building, and a 
row of little one-story shops on the other side. Here are 
held the annual fairs, which bring together quite a number 
of peojjle. Like all other Mexican towns, it is besieged 
every few years, and captured by a revolutionary party. 
The battles fought at these times are generally very extra- 
ordinary contests. On one of these occasions I witnessed 
the progress of the sanguinary struggle from beginning to 
end, having an excellent point of observaton on a neighbor- 
ing eminence. There was an immense amount of noise, an 
incessant discharge of firearms, and a good deal of change 
in position of the opposing forces. 

Suddenly there was a cessation of ''the din of battle," 
while two columns of dust, rising in the air and moving in 
opposite directions, indicated that the combatants had each 
beaten a hasty retreat, while the number of killed and 
wounded was singularly small. 

Although Camargo has many stone houses in it, the 
remains of the old Mission, yet most of those recently built 
are constructed of adobe, or sun-dried bricks. Each brick 
is about two feet long by one foot wide, and six inches 
thick. In a climate where there is so little rain, these un- 
burnt bricks make a very good building material, especially 
as the houses are low, and the thatched roof overhangs 
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it on all sides ; so that even if it does rain the walls of the 
house cannot receive much of the force of the storm. 

The town of Davis, on the American side, which joins 
the military post of Ringgold Barracks, was founded, so to 
speak, before the arrival of the government troops. A 
bright young Kentuckian named Henry Clay Davis, who 
had evinced a somewhat reckless disregard of local preju- 
dices in his native State, found it advisable or convenient to 
transfer his citizenship to Texas, and had taken a not 
inactive part in her troubles before annexation. He found 
much that was attractive and congenial with his somewhat 
unrestricted tastes and habits, and he entered with all the 
ardor of youth into the interesting and exciting events con- 
nected with the original unpleasantness between Texas and 
Mexico, and when the struggle was over he wandered 
toward the Rio Grande, with no very definite ideas as to 
what he would do when he arrived there. He was entirely 
alone, and foot-sore and weary, he came at nightfall to the 
bank of the river, where he threw himself down under the 
only tree that was in the neighborhood, and soon fell into 
a sound sleep. 

Awaking in the morning refreshed but hungry, he sur- 
veyed the situation, and soon discovered that he was in the 
immediate neighborhood of an extensive ranche. He lost no 
time in making the acquaintance of the ranchero with the 
ultimate object of procuring some breakfast. The story 
goes that he had dreamed during the night while sleeping 
on the ground '"neath the sentinel stars" that a lovely 
maiden appeared to him and told him that he was to be the 
founder of a city. Be this as it may, while partaking of 
the breakfast that the hospitable proprietor of the ranche 
had provided for him, he discovered that his host was the 
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father of a beautiful daughter, who was his only child. 
The discovery eventuated in the fair damsel becoming the 
wife of the gallant Kentuckian. The pater -familias de- 
parted this life, the City of Davis was founded, and is now 
an important business centre, with many fine residences and 
stores. 

The solitary tree has been inclosed with a circular stone 
work and broad seat around it, where the writer has often 
listened to many thrilling stories of an adventurous life 
told him by the Hon. H. Clay Davis, State Senator from 
Starr County, Texas, and founder of the City of Davis. 
Davis was once invited to dinner on a very warm day, but 
declined the invitation because it was too warm for him to 
wear his ''senatorial costume," and it would not be polite 
to go without it. By senatorial costume he meant his coat, 
which he never wore except in the Sena'te, his usual dress 
being simply pantaloons and shirt. 

Eight miles above Kinggold Barracks is the town of 
Koma, built by an Englishman of that name. This is the 
head of steamboat navigation, and is opposite the town of 
Mier, situated on the Mexican side, about three miles from 
the Kio Grande, on the Salado, a small branch of that river. 
Mier is famous as the place where a terrible tragedy was en- 
acted during the Texas struggle for independence. A party 
of about two hundred Texans had crossed the Rio Grande 
to carry ''the war into Africa," and attacked the town. 
They were defeated, and those who were not killed during 
the engagement were made prisoners. With that refine- 
ment of cruelty which a Mexican knows only too well how 
to exercise, the victors decided to decimate the captives ; 
accordingly, a number of white beans were put in a bag, 
a.nd a black bean for every ten white beans The prisoners 
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were then compelled to draw; those who drew a black bean 
were to be shot, their companions being compelled to look 
on while the butchery w^as being enacted. The survivors 
were then chained together and taken to the City of Mexico, 
where they were put to work on the streets. Some of them 
were confined in the Castle of Perote, from which they sub- 
sequently escaped, and after many hardships arrived at 
their former homes. 

Several of these men afterwards accompanied the Ameri- 
can army to the scene of their sad trials ; and the writer 
heard from one of them, in the Castle of Perote, the 
account of their imprisonment and escape, pointing out the 
embrasure through which they squeezed their bodies, after 
dieting almost to starvation to reduce themselves in size, 
that they might get through the narrow opening, scarcely 
large enough to admit the body of a child. One poor fel- 
low squeezed through with loss of so much of his skin, 
that he did not survive the shock. 

The next town above Roma is Laredo, on the American 
side. Laredo is one of the old Spanish Missions of Texas, 
quaint in its architecture, gloomy and time-stained. Here 
resided in former times the opulent owners of countless 
herds of cattle and horses, that roamed over the broad 
praries, living on the wild grasses, and adding each year 
a large increase to their numbers. But the terrible foe of 
civilization and destroyer of all industries, the brutal sav- 
ages of the upper plains, and mesas of the North, came down 
upon this flourishing colony, and made havoc with the 
flocks and herds, and it has been repeated for years and 
years, with no apparent hope of relief from this periodic 
curse. 

At Laredo there is a military post, called Fort Mcintosh, 
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which the writer established in 1849, with a battalion of 
the First Regiment, U. S. Infantry. It is an important 
point. Here the railroad from San Antonio crosses into 
Mexico and thence into Saltillo. The great Mexican salt- 
trail passes also through this place to the Salt Lakes, lying 
between the Nueces river and Rio Grande. The water in 
these lakes is so impregnated with salt that when evapora- 
tion takes place in mid- Summer, the salt is deposited in a 
thick layer on the banks, from whence it is gathered in 
leather sacks, and transported on ox-carts into the interior 
of Mexico. 

Similar deposits of salt near San Elizario, in North- 
western Texas, caused the recent outbreak at that place. 
This salt has always been regarded as the free gift of 
heaven, and all could have it for the taking. 

Any claim to exclusive ownership, especially if the claim 
was a doubtful one, would naturally be resisted. 

About a hundred miles above Laredo is Eagle Pass, 
where there is a military post — Fort Duncan. This is also 
an important point, as there are many Mexicans residing on 
the opposite side of the river, and a great deal of intercourse 
across the stream takes place here. From this point there 
are no towns of any importance this side of El Paso, the 
initial point of the boundary line. All along the boundary, 
on both sides of the river, there are occasional ranches, 
or the ruins of ranches, that have been destroyed by 
Indians. 

The ranchero leads a life midway between a savage and 
a civilized being. His existence is a purely animal one. 
His mind is only useful to him as enabling him to excel the 
lower animal in cunning. Of mental pleasures he knows 
nothing whatever. Yet the individual Mexican ranchero is 
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probably the most independent of all human beings, so far 
as the conventionalities of life and his own personal wants 
are concerned. He does not absolutely require the services 
of any other human creature to enable him to carry on all the 
operations of his ranche, either in the construction of his 
house, his implements, his furniture, his vehicles, his 
clothes, or in the preparation of his food. 

The social problems of life are solved by him with a 
readiness that would astonish the philosophers of Brook 
Farm, or even Fourier himself. To build himself a house, 
he first marks on the ground a parallelogram, and along the 
line so marked out he digs a trench about a foot wide and 
two feet deep. Then, having felled a number of trees of 
convenient size, he cuts their trunks an equal length, and, 
stripping off the bark, sets them upright in the trench, 
which is then refilled with earth. The tops of the posts are 
lashed together with the aid of long strips of raw hide, 
that, having been first thoroughly soaked in water, shrinks 
in drying, so as to hold together firmly anything that is 
bound with it. Two forked sticks at either side of the 
inclosure sustain a ridge^iole for the roof, and on a network 
of light poles, fastened also with the strips of raw hide, he 
works a thatching of long prairie grass, which is impene- 
trable by the rain. One door and no windows constitutes 
the sole opening of this house and castle ; and several 
generations are frequently found living for years in just 
such a habitation. With no other implement than an axe, 
and with neither hammer nor nails, he makes his carts, hew- 
ing the wheels from a solid log, and binding the parts to- 
gether with strips of raw-hide. His plow is a sharpened 
stick, with a handle inserted in a hole that has been burned 
in with a red-hot iron. 
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His clothing he makes of the skins of deer; on his feet 
he wears sandals ; his sombrero^ or hat, he weaves from 
straw, and sits on a mat of the same. A little cracked corn 
and some dried beef give him all the food he wants. 

Behold the outfit of a first-class ranchero ! This is the 
type of the peasant and largest part of the Mexican popu- 
lation. 

Those who live near the larger towns and cities evince a 
little more care for their personal appearance if they have 
families. 

The buckskin shirt is exchanged for one of white muslin, 
and the leather pantaloons for those made of cloth. For 
the outside seam of this garment eyelet-holes are substi- 
tuted, and these are laced to a point just below the knee ; 
from there they are left open. A crimson sash around 
the waist, and sometimes a gayly-embroidered jacket, a fancy 
sombrero of black leather with a gilt cord around, make up 
this gorgeous costume. If he aspires to be a caballero, he 
becomes the possessor of a spirited Mexican pony, with a 
saddle and huge leather saddle cloth, all elaborately em- 
broidered, as well as the bridle, often with silver and gold 
ornaments of an elaborate character. To his spurs large 
rowels are attached, and also little bells. At times he 
wears a gayly -worked poncho^ or blanket, with an opening 
in the centre, through which the head is inserted, while the 
blanket hangs in equal folds behind and before« 

Sometimes the blanket is worn over the shoulder like a 
Spanish cloak, with an end thrown over the back. The 
whole dress, to say the least, is extremely picturesque and 
graceful. 

The women present in their costume an equally unique 
appearance. The poorer classes are not overburdened with 
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garments. A loose chemise, with a short petticoat and no 
stockings, constitute the entire wardrobe of a Mexican 
peasant woman. For cool weather a rebosa^ a kind of long 
shawl, which they weave themselves, serves to keep them 
warm. This is thrown gracefully over their shoulders, or 
worn with equal grace over the head and then around the 
shoulders. 

The higher classes wear a profusion of stiffly-starched 
skirts, and a richly embroidered or lace shawl, with a high 
backed comb confining their hair. The peasant women 
wear their hair in a simple braid down the back. 

The interior arrangements of the ranchero's dwelling are 
of the simplest description, invariably consisting of one 
room for all the members of the family. The beds are 
hides stretched on rude frames, with pillows stuffed with 
cotton, always very small in size. The children, to whom 
garment, like discretion, come only with age, lie around at 
night on hides strewn over the floor. Dogs, pigs and poul- 
try have the full range of the premises, while the favorite 
place to look for eggs is under the bed, where the hens 
prefer to laj^ them. 

Of course there is much refinement, intelligence and ele- 
gance in the large cities, especially among the pure Cas- 
tilian families ; but I have pictured nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants of Mexico in the foregoing description. 

And this is the kind of civilization that has been face to 
face with us for thirty years without the slightest visible 
change having taken place in these truly unfortunate peo- 
ple. I say unfortunate, because they are more degraded, 
as a people, than any other nation on the face of the earth 
that claims to be civilized. There are three causes at work 
to maintain his degraded status : Internally, a depraved 
and degenerate priesthood, and a horde of unscrupulous 
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partisans who seek and obtain power by brute force, and 
retain it solely for the public plunder they are enabled to 
secure. Externally, the unsubdued Indian tribes that har- 
rass the border, cripple and destroy their industry, ap- 
propriate their substance and murder or enslave the raen, 
women and children indiscriminately. 

For thirty years we have failed to make the slightest im- 
pression, with all our boasted civilization, on this extraor- 
dinary race of people. For thirty years we have been 
brought together in daily intercourse along the border, 
w^hile a difference of at least three centuries in all the habits 
and customs of life has maintained itself on the oppo- 
site side of a narrow river, with the same tenacity that 
would seem to be possible only on the two sides of an im- 
passable gulf. 

Thirty years on one side of this border have seen the 
rise of populous cities from mere hamlets — ^have seen the 
construction of public works throughout the whole United 
States, to an extent unparalleled in the past history of the 
Avorld ; have seen the whole land dotted with splendid and 
costly edifices dedicated to learning, to charity and to 
religion. One century of civilization has made 40,000,000 of 
people prosperous, happy and free, on one side of the bor- 
der, while three centuries of a bastard civilization have 
only served to plunge the people on the other side into a 
deeper slough of degradation. 

Is it not barely possible that the American people, as a 
people, or the American Government, as a Government, 
have failed in the discharge of a manifest duty to this 
people and to themselves, in tacitly suffering such a state 
of affairs to exist? Have we not allowed a blighting in- 
fluence to demoralize and almost destroy, for all available 
purposes, a large extent of territory over which the Ameri- 
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can flag waves apparently by snfferance? In short, have 
we gone to the root of the evil in our treatment of the in- 
ternational questions that have presented themselves be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 'i 

From time immemorial, certain bands of savages, having 
their habitat in portions of Norchern Mexico and Texas, 
have existed solely by the plunder of the more peaceful of 
their own race and the new races that have come within the 
range of their predatory warfare. 

Taking advantage of favorable seasons, and choosing 
generally the full of the moon for the facilities afforded by 
its light, they have maintained, unchecked for generations, 
a systematic mode of rapine and murder that has existed 
nowhere else on this continent. These marauders move in 
bands of from twenty to a hundred. They are not neces- 
sarily of one tribe of Indians ; frequently a number of 
tribes are represented in the same band. 

The principal object is to obtain horses, and while doing 
so to satiate themselves in the indulgence of all their most 
brutal instincts. 

With little or no clothing to cover their nakedness, 
mounted on half-starved ponies, with no saddles except, 
perhaps, 9. small pad of sheepskin, filthy and odorous to 
the last degree in their persons, revolting in appearance, 
greedy, sensual and cunning, they start out on their expe- 
ditions as the wolf leaves his lair, in search of prey ; yet 
their tactics are vastly superior to those of the troops sent 
against them. As they move over the coantry, scouts are 
sent to the front, and to the right and left, to give warning 
of danger. A few dried leaves, gathered together and 
ignited on some elevated point, tell all they want to know. 

Cabalistic signs on trees or on the ground are readily 
understood and interpreted by them ; and several distinct 
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bands, moving in different directions, are enabled by these 
signs to impart information to each other. Their trails are 
a network of intricate windings that none but themselves 
or those well versed in Indian ways can understand. Rush- 
ing through the country when pursued, without stopping 
day or night, either to eat or to sleep, driving before them 
a herd of animals which they mount when those they are 
riding give out ; halting only for a moment to kill their 
broken-down animals and cut pieces of flesh from them, 
which they eat raw as they ride on ; or if they have no 
spare animals, killing a deer, or even a polecat, still riding 
furiously on — what wonder that a lot of awkward, raw 
recruits are so seldom able to overtake them, and when 
they do, so often find themselves over-matched ? 

No one seems ever to have suggested the idea that an 
Indian is the best one to hunt an Indian, as a thief is sent 
to catch a thief. What is better yet, but has never been 
practiced, is to give intelligent white men the Indian train- 
ing that is necessary for such warfare. 

Skilled marksmen, with a dress of buckskin, habituated 
each man to care for himself, yet to act m concert ; men 
whose tastes and inclination would lead them to perfect 
themselves in wood-lore and forest life ; who would learn 
to live on roots and game, as the Indians do ; who had the 
courage to hunt them in their lairs, and the stamina to sus- 
tain them in all emergencies — these are they who should do 
this work, and who would do it well and thoroughly. No 
need of Modoc slaughters or Custer massacres ; no need of 
wasting millions for trifling results. A little common sense, 
a little bull-dog tenacity, would solve this Indian problem 
in as many months as there have years been wasted in pur- 
suing other methods. 

But there is another element that has within the last few 
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years grown up into considerable magnitude on the frontier, 
that req[uires equal but different consideration. The border 
raids of cattle-thieves are distinct from the raids of the 
Indians, although there are more or less of both these 
elements combined in the frontier disturbance. 

Mexico has been for many years educating a class of 
vagabonds into hordes of desperadoes and thieving cut- 
throats, that constitute the chief element, of the thousand 
and one revolutions that are gotten up so readily at a mo- 
ment's notice in that delectable land of pronunciamentos. 

These lazzaroni are the result of the infamous system of 
human slavery that obtains throughout that country under 
the name of peonage, A peon is a poor devil who is sup- 
posed to have gotten himself into debt for food and clothes 
to some one or other of the land or mine-owners of the 
country. The law compels him to work out this debt, or 
in other words, he is held to service until his master chooses 
to release him, which he seldom, if ever, does. In the mean- 
while he is simply a slave — nothing more, nothing less ; 
and Mexico is a slave country — ^nothing more, nothing less ; 
The peon^ who sees nothing before him but a life of slavery, 
is converted into a thieving vagabond, and these wretches 
constitute thr33-fourths of a population of which nine- 
tenths have Indian blood. 

These peons ^ when they desert their masters, are fugitives 
and outlaws, and the frontier is their happy hunting- 
ground. 

Such as these are our border neighbors, on whom is to 
be exercised all the comity of nations, and the abstruse 
principles of international law. These are the cattle-thieves 
who are not to be pursued across an apology for a river, 
because it is a nominal boundary, and offense might be 
given to a friendly nation and a sister republic. Yet our 
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own citizens whose property has been stolen or destroyed, 
whose homes have been pillaged, whose relatives have been 
murdered, require and demand thg^t protection which is 
their right. How are they to receive it ? How is it to be 
furnished to them ? These are the questions that are now to 
be answered. Years of procrastination and neglect have 
culminated in a condition of things that admits of no fur- 
ther delay in the application of the needful remedies. A 
careful study of the situation as it is, an examination of 
the physical characteristics of the territory under con- 
sideration, cannot fail to convince any intelligent person 
that the difficulty all lies in the original error of adopting 
a purely hypothetical boundary, about which little or 
nothing was known, and in attempting to establish in a 
desert country a cordon of military posts, whose strength 
aiid resources are scarcely sufficient to enable them to 
maintain their own existence, to say nothing of protecting 
a thousand miles of frontier against innumerable bands of 
hostile savages, or hordes of thieving vagabonds, who are 
no better and sometimes worse than the pure Indian. The 
question is, how to remedy this error and the evils that 
have grown out of it. There is but one way possible, and 
that is to re-adjust the boundary. To maintain a chain of 
posts along the Rio Grande for the purpose of restraining 
Indian incursions is a huge farce that has been kept up for 
thirty-five years with the most ridiculous results. 

All experience has shown that to handle the Indian 
properly and successfully, we must go to his home, not 
wait for him to come to ours, with all his preparations made 
for combat, while we are totally unprepared. If troops are 
to be used, let them be placed where they can do the most 
good. If a cordon of posts is established, let it be on a line 
running east and west, not north and south. The Indian 
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haunts are in the State of Chihuahua, Northern Mexico, and 
on the staked plains of Northern Texas. The cordon should 
be established so as to keep them there, and from thence 
good fighting men, not green recruits, should be sent to 
bring under complete subjection these irreconcilable foes of 
civilization. 

Of course this involves the necessity of such a readjust- 
ment of our present boundary as will enable us to accom- 
plish successfully the protection of our citizens for all 
time against the ravages of these lawless tribes. At the 
same time Mexico will be at last relieved from the terrible 
external pressure of barbarism which has been the chief 
bane of her existence. Free then to look to the improve- 
ment of her internal condition, she can perfect measures of 
reform that will bring a further relief from false creeds and 
false leaders. 

An adjusted boundary that should have for its north and 
south line the easterly crest of the Sierra Madre, and for 
an east and west line the parallel of 29 deg., would give us 
entire control of the nomadic tribes of Apaches, Coman- 
ches, Lipans, Kioways, and all the lesser tribes that infest 
Sonora, Chihuahua, Arizona, and New Mexico ; will bring 
to active development a large territory now overrun by 
these brutal miscreants, and utterly worthless, except for 
their mineral resources, which can never be developed in 
the present condition of things, and which will be as use 
less to Mexico for the next 300 years as it has been for the 
past 300 years. Mexico will lose nothing and gain much, 
while civilization will also gain much and lose nothing. 
At any rate, the question is now to be met, and if those 
who have the responsibility fail to realize the necessities 
that exist, and the opportunity that is offered, they will 
be able to render but a poor account of their stewardship. 



